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BEGGAR HOLDING A STICK IN HI RIGHT HAND 
BY FRANCISCO GOYA 
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METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART ew paintings borrowed for the occasion, all 
he works shown are taken from the Mu 
LEBR I 1) 3h : 
MI | MBER 2 scum s own egalleries and porttolios hese 
} nnd hy? ) 1 hy +} rocter 1 
COPYRIGH O36 TUE | t | Nt! I C Maste one 
Win n addition to the fifty just pur- 
j thy r Pane } ' ! f ! Ihy 
f I G ised Pan excep onall\ rich ind com 
wie k ler lection of prints from every period 
{ ( I V-seco ss \ ‘s ' 
iY ere rh various techniques, from which a 
Membs e \ el on is made tor this occasion. The bor- 
ree ers Upon rect t rowed paintings, ten in number, are for the 
pr t l ( 1 'f ‘ T SIT ( mes ent 4 ce j P re 
most partuntamiliar tothe New York public 
ent Cop re for sale and subscriptior ' 
cs we ae Mack’. Marknennrce he earhest example is the entertainins 
ldresse ‘ secre ry Mus T epictureo Nout 1770-1780, Con 
li / 
r \ \ | 
Enter Class Matt dences ina Park, | by Samuel H. Kress 
the | () ¢ Vor n \ \ ) , 
dina It was probably made for the Santa Barbara 
° tapestry factory but was never woven. An 
(_( NT] NTS ther spirited decorative work perhaps also 
Front Cover Illustration: Beggar Hold tapestry cartoon, is the Gossiping Women 
n Sticl His Right Hand Cl he Wadsworth Atheneum. The 
Fran CO Cs rile 1 Porll re the IP pe ling 


kn Exhibition of the Work of Go >» red-cloaked Majo lent bv Mr. and Mrs 
\n Album of Goya's Drawings yy Myron C. Tavlor and the shy boy Don Vi 


\ Bequest of Gobelit Beauvais | ente Osorno lent by Mrs. Charles S. Pa 
Savonnerie Panels 2») son. Mrs. Peter H. B. Frelinghuysen lends 

\ Greek Bronze Statuett Y the piquant portraits Don Bartolomé 

Zodiac Animals on a Japanese Sword Sureda and his wile. The sturdy work of 
Guard 2 G s middle period, about 1807, is seen in 





5 
Near Eastern Jewel: nd M VO! 3 this the Louvs lds work of especiall 
Some French Prints 3 high qualit Phe Lady with Fan. The 
Nik tes { \\ II mM Roc { I] Ni son Galler Ol \r 
March Concerts krratun Men , contributes the fas« nating portrait of Omul 
ship—A Geometric Cup—A Special | rvan, which was painted in 1815 and fore 
re~-A Special Exhibition of Japa shadows the broad technique of Govya’s lat 
Hair Ornaments and Toilet Accessories ; 
lhe Staff—T} kK { vorks, In Which he parallels the final stage 
mel it] at \nnu eDor rT 
lwo New Publications by the M 4 Kembrandt and | n. The grand por 
I tA la ntonio 4 ] t nol 
List of Accessions and Loan 14 Juan Ant ervo, len 
mMouslV, Wasp te \ n Cr ssevent 
Viuseum FE vent 15 : P " re _ ! W CVE | 
( losin ( thy Pre Sel (Clo ers { Cal CTC na CNUs ON Car eariel 
nan e¢ Museum’s dmirabl 1h t rf 


\N EXHIBITION OF THI cae wh a eerie a 
WORK OF GOYA ee 


and Prints, which has been 


In celebration of the acquisition of an ssued to accompany the exhibition, is im 


album of fifty drawings by Francisco Goya, portant in its own right as a premier publi- 


which is described by H. B. Wehle in the cation of drawings in the newlh 


acquired 
next article, the Museum is holding an ex album. Sixteen of these ar reproduced 
hibition of Gova’s works in various med gether with sixteen of the prints and all th 


Gallery D 6, still divided in three parts 


paintings shown. Each of the illustrations 
being used for the purpose. The exhibition — has its descriptive note, and there is an in 
pened te the publ | ual 2 j 1 j or coul yi Cy S careel 
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AN ALBUM OF GOYA’S 
DRAWINGS 


fo get a rounded picture of the artis 
Gova one must see not only his paintings 
but also his prints, his drawings, his tapestr 
cartoons, and if possible his decorations in 
San Antonio de la Florida. His tapestry car 
toons are themselves paintings in oils, but 
thev have a gay popularity of subject and a 
broad decorative character which set them 
apart. Gova continued to produce cartoons 
for the roval tapestry factory until he w 


forty-five years old, vet they should 





tho ight Oot as belonging to his earl period 
for although he lived to the age of eight) 
two his vigor persisted and his stvle d 
veloped up to his last vears 
In the matter of his paintings proper Go 

is universally known as a portraitist of un 
surpassed perspicacity and candor——a por 
traitist who also painted religious subjects 
bullfights, duels, murders, executions, al 
manner of familiar scenes, as well as all 


antastic visions. His prints have 


" 
t 4 


gories and 
a similar range of subject matter, with the 
addition of some excellent earls copies aitel 
Velazquez; and the technical processes which 
he emplovs are quite as vanied and original 
as the subjects themselves. Drawings he pro 
duced with an abundant activity, a compu 


sion tor recording the appearance of the 


human beings around him and an almost 
equal necessity for actualizing the strang 
hobgoblins which sometimes took shape in 
his imagination. But it was humanity above 
all that fascinated him. His drawings ar 
never of still life or animals or landscape or 
architecture ¢ xcept in so tar as these reveal 
or dramatize peopl 

Ihe themes of a few of his drawings we 
find him using later in his tapestry cartoons 
and in his paintings. A great many of them 
hundreds in all, he used for his several series 
of prints—the Caprices, the Disasters of 
War, the Tauromaquia (bullfights), and thi 
diversified plates called the Disparates or 
Proverbs. But a great many of the motives 
which we find in his drawings do not reap 
pear in the more deliberate media, and ex 
cept for the Disasters and Tauromaqui: 
subjects it is hard to believe that Gova or 


nally intended putting his drawings to at 


ust 


neg 


It was simply that he was 


( aused 


bri 


l 
USI 


1 


his 


MI 


\lthough 


{ 
ot hh 


tt \ 
( it toda\ 


bx IOWK 
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Ss 


dent! 
always possible to date th 


fror 


ma 


q 


things or 


Ci 


sketchbooks 


EUM OI 


he aring al 


notebe Ok to 


to start sketching 11 


Va habitu 


to reconstituls 


n 


n\ 


such drawings 


lost, and 


sheets are 


ARI 


yout thu 


rorey 


fly open 


1 figures 


S whic 


and h s 


ally numbered the 


it dith 


the dismembere¢ 


I 


as remain. Evi 


It is no 


e remaining draw 


| 
} 


ings from their stvles. [n his scholarly bool 
on Gova A. L. Maver' listed between seven 
nd eight hundred extant drawings, of which 
172 were owned by the Prado. The major 
of the Prado lot once belonged to \ alenti 
Carderera (1790-1880), Spanish painter and 
man of letters, who had formed a gre ol 
lection of Gova drawings and prints, m: 
1! which he seems to have obtained fror 
the artist’s son, Francisco Javier Gova 
In an article published in the Gagett 
Beaux-Arts in 18602 Carderera mentioned 
certain album of Gova drawings which had 
never been engraved ne suspects ’ Car 
derera Wrote that Gor wanted ft publish 
another volume like the Caprices, th 
inless the album which conta numbered 
SCTI¢ with a portrait of the art isatron 
piece, Was put together by his son. Most of 
hem were made in Madrid al S19 | 
ay i! tha dati 
lhe album descr ( ler 
probably the one wl e Museum h 
ist been so fortu purchase I he 
le es are made ¢ oar pink paper ) { 
n acloth cover bearing the title Cancuenta 
)y ‘ / co Oe Ma di ID Fray 
Gova. A signed self-portt draw! Ind 
1k rv frontispiece. In all there ar 
fifty drawings,* numbered con | 
precise handwriting not tl Ge \ 
parently an attemp is been 1 f 
rrange the drawings chronol il] X 
cept lor the trontisprecs bt nre | 
re out of order. Non { lrawings ar 
1 d he one point in wi tl ilb 
Fra ty R | 
ronto, 1924 
Vol. VII, pp. 222-22 
Acc. nos. 35.103.1-50. D I 
tt shaver een I ved fro ( 
; Afar aul 
() for {rt e 
{ ‘ Si S| | I I 
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oie 
tivvil 
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Phe m1 leed 

hy ; Py 

gether by Goya’s son. For forty-one years 
ending last summer, it belonged to Mar 


Fortuny of Venice, son of the famous paint 
Mariano Fortuny and grandson of Federic 
de Madr ZO (1O1L5—1004 Pre 1c] 


{ 
Roval Academy of San Fernando and Diree 
tor of the Prado. According to a wt 

statement of the yvounger Fortuny, the al 
bum came to him in 1804 as a gift fron 
Federico de Madrazo, who had obt e¢ 


the drawings from Carderera. About th 
] 
i 


vear 1808, the elder lFortur is stated t 


have copied from the album the drawing ot 


prisoners and probably to have made copi 
of some of the other drawings as well. Twe 
of the original drawin Thr Men 1) 

ging and Beggar Holdins St H 
Right Hand) are said to have been exhibit 
it the Glaspalast, Municl S98. In tl 
summer of 1935 the albun whole w 


lent bi 





hibitiona 


but until then the drawings were almost 
known, and none have been reproduced 
apparently, with the single exception of the 


self-portrait, which was illustrated by Val 
rian von Logain Kunst und Kitinst 
Whoever 
album saw fit, for whatever reason, to choose 
only wash drawings. They are made with 
fine brush 
cases, sepia in others. None of Gova’s per 
drawings are included, none of the multit 
dinous red-chalk sketches of the Disaster 
and Tauromaquia 
broad 


series no! 
erotesques in black chalk whicl 
ibounded during his last vears 

The drawings chosen for inclus 
album are evidently of three distinct periods 


not counting the self-portrait. The earl 


est are the sixteen drawings, numbers 2 to 





17, in India ink on both sides of eight sheet 
of greenish w | n | 
belonged wi miliarl 
known anl I hb 
[he only other extant sheets are own 


three by the Prado and three by the Bibl 


Z 


assembled the drawings for out 


the ladv 1s not clear, but the 
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drawings on both sides. All the twenty- 


{ 


rht known drawings of the set bear Goya’s 


mber that there are lamentably 

ny missing 1s indicated by the occurrence 

wa mber O4, On ¢ e of our drawings. 
| lantrur 

| {dition to the larger Sanlacar sketch 


there exist a number of sheets from a 
smaller book of similar drawings. Both books 
are romantically associated with the legend 


lacy with the Duchess of 


\lba and derive their names from the sup 


cord Goya’s prolonge 
with the duchess on her estate at San- 
Andalusia at the 
Madrid 


1795. It was at just this time 


lacar de Barrameda in 


about the 


that Gova was excused from the court be- 

ise of ill health, and the duchess may well 
\ccording 
entries in Lady Holland’s Spanish Jour- 
one vear alter the 
intimely death of the gay duchess, that 
dv with her beauty, popularity, and wealth 
“corroding” jealous\ 
queen and the Duc 


1 
cause of her success with men, notably with 


hess of Osuna be- 
the terero Pedro Romero. There mav be no 
significance in the fact that in the Hispank 
Societv’s portrait of her the duchess wears 
oO one marked 


rawing for The 


- 
/ 


Dream of Lyu nd Inconstanc how- 
+ +} + ] 7 

er, the identity of the characters and th 

significance of the subject seem clear enough 


hess must also be represente lin the 


drawing of the Maja and Soldier?® from the 


larger Sanlacar sketchbook, for the maja’s 
resemblance to the Prado and Hispanic So 
letv portraits 1s undeniable. In the Mu- 


{ 


eum’s drawing of The Tantrum the face ol 


explanation 


which Gova wrote on the page many vears 


ite! onstitutes in itselt i veritable portrait 
nis capr us De | she orders then 
] +} | 1 
| e the carriage, rumples her hair, tears 
’ ’ | 
! Eliza Holla 
i | he | rl of | hester. n. I 1IO1O 
2 : , 
Dona Narcisa Barahana de Goicoechea also 
' { Gova in the Museum’s por 
| a t ( | if ( 


it, and stamps 
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told her to her face that she was pal 


Thus faintly at least our drawing 
strenethe n the association of Gova s earl 
sketchbooks with the Duchess of Alba. But 

FIG. I. THE SWING 
at the same time they give strong evidenc« 


PFROPOLITAN 


all because Father Pichurr 


MUSEUM 


d far earlier opportunit 
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against the assumption that the sketch 


ner 


al 


were made as late as Gova’s suppose¢ 


Visit In 1793—1795.!! Probably 


Sanchez ( anton il C1eé3 Dy; “7 
(Madrid, 1928) gives 1797 as the date of the 
Sanlicar drawings. 
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RANG 


Ind 1T7QO 
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es, Wwhicn ippear to 
Wut T7OO 179 follow 
wings fron he Sanlt- 
we can see that a long 


e must look for Gova's 
In them we no 


quaint con- 


One ol 


ess or the 
drawings 


tled To the Count 
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to ng and the etching 1s most impressive. It The serious face, w 
low must have required many vears. The 0 intently spectato no longer 
a- timacy and confusion of the drawing giv young. It may well repr re —— 
ng wal i starkly simple drama in which the — the vear 1800, when he would have be 
the 
ynS 
} 
| 
' LE. me 7 
om. Sy eE ‘ ; 
« ie a : ° R 
elthariatan Forres ie basptde:; 
. 4 wo Eke 
Liseinn inseesnnerinenstenticnieillietiinieeenetibaserieanilil 
S FIG. 3. TO THE COUNT PALATINE BY FRANCISCO GOYA 
S tooth-pulling charlatan moves signif i 
across an elevated horizon pen drawing with sits 
= If an arrangement of the album’s draw- — tory to the fascinating Cap entitled | 
f ings according to dates were attempted, th Sleep teason Prod M ' 
| self-portrait'* would probably follow th Pierre d eG 
drawings from the Sanldcar sketchb a he ead 
( 
+ 
4H. Gin., w. 354in . 
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\ BEOLEST Ol] 
BEAULVAIS 
SAVONNER|FE 


GOBELINS 
ANID 
PANELS 


Ihe Museum has recently received as 
bequest from Julie Heidelbach nine rare ex 
amples of French weaving: four small Gob« 
lins and Beauvais tapestry panels and fi, 


' * 1 , 
small Savonnerie® panels.' Illustrating a 


the thirties after Alexi 


1733) painting L’Espa 
In our tapestry), a portr 


sirl clothed in a romant! 


[he other panel, a po 
Boucher 


we rightly 
eighteenth-century art 


associate 


the colors, which eve 


has all the sty 


Grimou's (1078 
gnolette (dated 1729 
ait ofa pretty French 
Spanish costume 


rtrait of a girl after 


lge from 


ict It 
ist. To juc 


n today remain re 





GOBELINS TAPESTRY BY 


they do unusual and interesting phases of 


French textile work, they form a verv wel 
come addition to the Museum’s collection 
of French decorative arts 

The roval manufactory of the Gobelins 
produced during the eighteenth century a 
certain number of small tapestries, which 
were sometimes presented to celebrities and 
prospective patrons as souventrs of visits to 
the shops. The master weaver Pierre Fran 
1714 
producing these on the looms of his ateliers 
The Heidelbach collection contains two such 


coils Cozette 1S5O1) was toremost in 


panels, the earlier of which Cozette wove in 
Acc. nos. 35.116.1-—9. Shown this month in the 


Room of Recent Accessions 


CO7ETTI 


ditions of this subject d 


AFTER BOUCHER 


n I ip } C4 I 
> 
Boucher’s pastel draw 
he words B pr Pert ( 
\ ‘I LO ) | 
Ss loon S Ol 1S 
( | f 
I ( !) n 
Coster, whose sign Ire a 
I with the date 1751 


flower painter well know 
Louis XVI. Fenaill 
French tapestry weavin 


ta 
l 


the nineteent! 


trace the whereabouts 


Dp 


hy 
r 0 


1 centur\ 


work of 
n during the period 


the authority on 


gs, records two ren 
ring the tirst decad 


1 


but he could not 
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One OF WHICH appare thy 1OW ClO oO 
No less unusual than the Gobelins taps 
tries is the single specimen from the Beau 
vals Manufactory afterap ng by Theuds 
Gronland 1O17 1574 (serman irt 
working in Paris I he pane dating tron 
1846 and bearing the name of the weaver 


Rigobert, 1s a still life nd shows extrem 
skill in carrying out a highly naturalist 
design. It is doubtful whether there exis 
still lite more representative of the n 
neteenth century than our tapestry version 
of Groénland’s overly lush assemblage « 
wers and fruits aroundaclassical statuett 
\s the word Gobelins suggests tapestries 
the word Savonnerie brings to mind ! 
pets characterized b pile like I ol 
knotted Turkish rugs. Aided by roval p 
ronage, the Savonnerie manutactory. pre 
duced from the seventeenth until the earl 
nineteenth century many large and magnif 
cent carpets. [The manutactory also carried 
out on smaller looms such objects wall 
hangings, chair covers, panels for foldin 
creens, and small panels for fire screens 
I he Heidelbach panels served probabl as 
fire screens. In addition to describin he 
products of the Savonnerie manutactory 


SO ¢ alled ay Cal 


ise of its establishment on 
the quai de Chaillot in the suburbs of Paris 
na building originally occupied by a soap 
the t 


loosely used, also includes fa 


plant erm Savonnerie, when mor 


brics made else 
where in France in the same hand-knotted 
I hus, although four of the Heidel- 


ipestries appt 


technique 


bach t ar to be the work of th 


roval manufactory of the Savonnerie, the 
remaining one, which has rather loose knot 
ting and a somewhat provincial design, ma 
well have originated in some factory other 


is, however, diffi 
for experts 


ot. It 
attributions, 


than that at Chaill 
cult to make exact 


unfortunately have published very little 
material covering this truly important phase 


of French weaving 


[he decoration of two of the panels, fe: 
turing parrots, ducks, and so forth, suggests 
B. Oudry 


1680-1755), an 


the designs of | 

artist known for this tvpe of ornament; that 
of the other three shows a close resemblance 
to the designs of Baptiste Monnoyer (1636 
The Mon 


noyer panels, dating from the last qua 


1699), the French flower painter 


PO! 


ITAN MUSEUM OT ARI 


tt > or from the first 


he seventeenth centurs 
half of the eight ntl ire the better ’ 
Nall of the enteenth, are the better woven 


o good advantage the hand 


setting forth 1 
some flower patterns. Aided by the use ot 
iperb colors, skilled Savonnerie craftsmen 
were able to create such a delightful piece 
| rn filled with tlowers and set against 
round of the rarest dark blue 


BRONZE STATUETTI 


\ GREEN 
\ masterpiece of Greek sculpture in bronze 


scome into the possession of the Museum 


Mr. and Mrs 


It 1s the large Statuett 


thy yeory nl vil t 
ne generous eit o 


rancis Nt Isc 


nown as the Haviland bronze,? which was 


throaitoh 


mm) 


exhibited in the Seventh Greek Room from 

932 to 1935 as an anonymous loan (figs. 1 
2 \s Greek bronzes of this comparativel\ 
large size (it is about 18 in. high) are ex- 
eedingly rare, the Museum is to be con 
gratulated on the acquisition 


[he statuette represents a nude woman 


aps \phrod Le Standing in a quiet pose 


arms raised and bent sharply at the el 


bow, her head a little inclined to one side 
l hough some parts are missing, we can re 
construct the general composition from 
+ ® 
similar, smaller statuettes, such as the Pour- 
tales Aphrodite in the British Museum, in 
\\ no 5.122. Shown this montt I 
Room of Recent Accessions 
So called because from 1905 to 1932 1f was lt 
ne possession of the Ha land family tne wel 
| att hi nanufacturers of Limoges. Before 
OOS S mwne \ -rench sculptor Pau 
1) oi. and betore S8o by Joly de Bammey 
from whom th tter acquired it is unknown 
Cf. B IN I. AXAVITE (1933), p. 13 
rican Journa {rcha y, vol. XXXVI 
) pp. 48 ff.; S. Reinach, Revue archéologique 


71 ff.; Sale Catalogue 


X\ 


and Collection, Dec. 11 


(1TS00 pp 2 


XX 
, 


Ch. Havi 12, 1922, p. 30 
noe..14%, 0 X: Sale Catalogue: G. Haviland Col 
ection, June 2—3, 1932, p. 78, no. 218, pl. XI 
Missing parts are most of the left arm, the 
It leg from above the Kne he tront part of the 
ht foo nda largish piece in the back. The 
ower left leg has been restored in plaster after 
he ancient one of the Providence bronze (see be 
OW lhe statuette is cast hollow. The eyes are 
inlaid with white glass paste which has disinte- 
rated; the iris, in a different material, has dis 
ippeared. The bronze is considerably corroded, 
ind there are large swellings in several places; the 
suriace 1s gravish green and has lost its luster 


I¢ 


BRONZE 
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which, however, the stance 1s reversed. | he most identical with ours and of about the 
hair is fastened in a knot behind and tied same size but of Roman execution. The 
with a fillet, wound twice round the head original from which both statuettes were 
ind decorated with a meander pattern, thi presumably derived must therefore have 
outlines of whicl re still faint visible been a famous work. Ours was perhaps an 
[he motive was then obviously not the approximately contemporary reproduction,®§ 
wringing of water from the hair, as in the the Providence one a later cops 

popular Anadvomene type, but perhaps th \t all events, we have in our newly ac- 


lifting of a necklace or garland. quired bronze one of the few extant works 


[he quiet grace of the composition and which can give an adequate idea of the 
t liv Y ic » 
the refined modeling delicate charm of 
point to Greek; work Praxitelean sculp- 


manship of the fourth 
GISELA M.A 
RICHTER 


century ibout the 
’ ) 1 
time of Praxiteles. A 
mparison with the 
large bronze statuette 


of Aphrodite in the 


ZODIAC 
ANIMALS ON A 
JAPANESI 
SWORD GUARD 


From earliest times 
man has been con- 


cerned with the sup- 


posed influence of the 


Roman Court 

Roman adaptation ol 
a Praxiteleantvpe S 
nstructive. Fine 
impressive though this 
is, its workmanship 
seems hard and sum- 


mary compared with planets upon human 


that of the Greel destinies, and hisemo- 
statuette, inwhich the tional reactions have 

irves of the girlish been reflected by rep 
figure, the soft flesh resentations of the 


and the gentle ex- signs of the zodiac on 


lon have heen 





press! all kinds of objects 
rendered withthe sen- ornamental as well as 
tiveness ol reat FIG ETT! useful. \ Japan sé 


artist sword guard of thi 
Since Pliny mentions among the bronzes eighteenthcenturv,! whichhas recently come 
of Praxiteles a stephanusam, “a woman hold- tothe Museum asan anonymous gift, has on 
ing a garland,” it 1s possible that our bronze it the twelve cyclical animals said to inhabit 
Is a copy on a reduced scale of such a work the Yellow Road of the Sun, or the sun’s 
[his surmise is strengthened by the fact orbit. This sequence of twelve animals is 
that in Providence there is a statuette? al five times repeated in the sexagenary cvcli 
one of the several ways in which the Japa 


nese count the vears [hus each vear is 


menen. which has been translati ne associated with one of the zodiacal signs; 
norities as a woman putting or necklace Dut the year 1936, for example, 1s the first of 
Yehtov Tea ly me S br ele Me Onty ) 

sage In WNICN WedAtow bot ) if ! pied oO reduced s ‘ 
ce’ is Anth. Pal. V\\.234, of é rst centur' ilso int fifth nd fourth centuries B.c. ts suff 
4.D., Where the transference of meant Ss prot lentiv attested Dv the Greek marble Statuetfes 

bly due to the artifi y le n Venice, of some of which there exist life-size 

Bulletin of the Rhode Islay !) coman reproductions (G. Lippold, Kopren und 
vol. XI\ 1926), pp. 36-42 (reprinted trom at ( n ertechischer Statuen, pp. o ff 
irticle by S. Ren | \/ \ , - 10 n view this month i 
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the sequence, or the year of the Rat. Every 
Japanese child is familiar with the animals 
of the zodiac, since one of them presided in 
the year of his birth. 

The guard is round and made of iron cut 
out into irregular areas the shapes of which 
suggest fansand paperforw riting or painting 
Each of the divisions is chased in relief with 
one of the twelve animals and heightened by 
overlays of gold or silver. The composition 
is asvmmetrical, vet balanced when ex- 
amined from both faces. The animals do not 
appear in their regular order, namely, Rat, 


the seal which would identify our master 


and enable us to get biographical data 


Henri L. Joly in his List of Names, Kakiha 


, | 
, lant) nat » bahy 
rives the identical onature WIth RaRkipal 


but does not mention his source. The Mu 
seum has two knife handk n the Have 
mevercollection; acc. nos, 229.100.1185, 1187 
which bear the signature with kakihan of 
Tsuchiv: Masachika and a sword ouard 
acc. no. 16.58.1) inscribed “‘Masachika 

resident of Hagi, province of Nagato.” But 


as the characters on all these pieces var 


t 


must be those of different 


4 
i 
4 





Ox, Tiger, Hare, Dragon, Snake, Hors 
Goat, Monkev, Cock, Dog, Boar. However 
the first six and the second six appear on op 
posite sides. Each of these animals has 


svmbolical significance which is general] 


known by the Japanese but not widely known 


among Occidentals. For example, the asso 


ciation of the hare and the moon is common 


to the folklore of every countrv; on the other 
hand, the dragon is the symbol of sin in the 
West, while in the East it is the insigne o 
the Emperor, the Son of Heaven. Without 

h knowledge the student of Oriental 
finds many designs incomprehensible 

On our guard is the signature with kak 
written seal mark) of the artist, Masachil 
Shinkichi Hara, in his Dre Meister der japani 


VOPel Scr ert 1éraleée) records four artist 


ue 


with the name Masachika whose signatures 


4 


correspond with the ch 


nfortunatelv, however, Hara dos 
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' ' ; re two sword rcular foot adequately supports 
red shaft; the massiveness of the 
| ! rep! | H () pcrimy] SCcd f oling at the pase ol the 
Cace ¥X1X). 3 t strange 1 nd the cket finds compensation in the long, grace- 
: hobéch 


tr nown 1 the b| thoritv on glass, our candlesticks 

Wel und many vears ago in New Jerse 
possible, however, to determine with 
iretv the locality in which thev were madi 


STEPHEN V. GRA? \) r to date them with anv exactitude, so 





PHREE EXAMPLES OF EARLY little is Known concerning early American 
AMERICAN GLASS ssmakers and their work. It has long i 


Vu eae as pee ae | Pee been customary among cautious writers to 
( It ) 1OW n lait Ks l 

rar blow 1 mol 1 4) | ra? ant d ( SSI as of the South Jerse tvpe the “‘oftt- 
tions tothe Museum's collection of Amer hand products of the several generations 
in gla Purchased from the Alfred B lass blowers who worked in the eight- 


Maclav collection. thev will be shown this C¢Mth-century tradition established in New 


“eee “ae Sat Jersey by Caspar Wistar and his son Richard 





I mth eC IXLOO! a CK 
r ; 1. . ] ‘ ] 
Ph ndlest : lv rat mone tl t Wistarberg and by the Stanger brothers 
CANAICSLTICKS® ¢ | Q 
remost examp ‘ t Glassboro. Subsequently the same sub 
Ol OS titty} 
ntial f 6 4 | < 1 . : ' 
f] I ri , manship lowed I orm nd colors appeared n the 
ry { cr . ] - ] Dn 
hem wit! talwart vell-balar 1 nronor products of New York glassworks at Red- 
Cl Lal WeTT-DalLANnCt Dropol 
n id lamar hI) iny ord, Saratoga, and numerous other places 
] 4 ‘ { ' Lit tri I ' 





iritv is exemplified bv the various 


Trey aera ' finities which a pair of blown oil lamps 








NO- 


CKS 


ith 


ide 
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from one of these factories have with our Our recent acquisitions are proud posses- 


{ 


candlesticks. It is reassuring to remember sions among the distinguished group of 
that unlike the Stiegel, Amelung, and Bam glass owned by the Museum, as they repre 


irt of American glassmaking at its 


per glass made in America In the eighteenth sent the ; 
JoseEPH Down 


centurv the South Jersey types have no — zenith 
known European counterparts and that 


consequently there can be no doubt of their NEAR EASTERN JEWELRY 
\mericanorigin. As Mrs. Knittle has pointed AND METALWORK 


out, “International in inheritance, these 
South Jersey tvpes became our only trul\ lhrough recent purchases the Museum 
il glass until the historical and pic- has added to its collections of Near Eastern 


nation. 
jewelry and = metal- 


torial flask and plate 
appeared upon the work three pairs ol 
market.’ gold earrings, and an 

lhe chestnut- 


shaped ftlask,® pale 


odd one, from an un 
identified Parthian 
blue in color, was tomb in Mesopota 
mia and three Persian 


blown into a small- 
vesselsofthe Muham- 


sized mold patterned 
madan period.! 
Parthian art in gen- 
eral and Parthian 
jewelry in particular 


with designs in both 
iIntaglio and reliet 
fig. 2). Vertebrae- 
like ridges form a 


t 


are little known to 


bony, vertical struc- 
the public,? as both 


ture over the body of 
the flask. Between classical and Oriental 
the ridges are slightly archaeologists have 
concave channels of long neglected th 
greater Width that ex- 


mportant period of 
Iranian art in Persia 
Mesopotamia, and 
Svria. Until recenth 


tend from the fluted 
hase to the ribbed 
and sheared neck 
Where the design 
adds thickness to the 
extremely thin body, FIG. 2. FLASK OF BLOWN AND MOLDED 


the jewelry was clas 





sified as Roman; but 
thanks toexcavations 
the blue deepens to GLASS, EARLY AMERICAN at Seleucia on thi 
sapphire and furnish- ligris and Dura on 
nlight and play of | the Euphrates, we have become better 


es an excellent variation 1 
quainted with the jewelry and other types of 


color. 
\s no mold marks are evident it is safe to) | metalwork produced by the Parthians 


assume that the flask was expanded by the One pair of our earrings combines a vast 


glass blower to its present form after the | motive witha bunch of grapes, while another 


preliminary molding operation. The tech- shows a vase motive surrounded by four 
nique is the same as that emploved in the — large balls—possibly pomegranates (fig. 1 


tiegel flasks, but the enlarged size of the — left and right). A similar vase motive ap 


body and the novelty of the pattern make — pears in a pendant and a pair of 


an attribution to a Zanesville, Ohio, origin found at Seleucia and ned to a perio 
logical. Tothis and other mid-Western towns 
Stiegel’s workmen drifted when the Revolu- Eun Peas SEL hoe. * : eb - esi 
tion doomed to failure his Manheim factory. eneinatt neg ane ' i 
*R. M. Knittle, Early American Gla New Iwo other examples of Parthiar t orl 
York. 102 Dp. 06 ire shown in Gallery F 1 (Morgan \ 
\cc. no. 35.124.3. Jesup Fund. H. 61n Gallery E 14 
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next, thin plaques of metal were forced in 
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ime of the Seljuks ai 


Seljuk Atabegs, was an important center of 





Persian metalworl the technique 
of metal inl had been known 1n the Near 
East from the earliest times, to a large ex- 


tent the Seljuks were responsible for its re- 
vival. In Persian metalwork of the twelfth 
century, however, engraving still predomi- 
nates over inlay. The inlay process con- 
sted of two main stages. First, the surface 
f the design to be inlaid was cut away 
nd the cavity deepened towards the edges; 
to 


he cavities and the edges burnished. For 


i i 
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H GRANUI RI 
| } A 1D 
‘ | 
he inlays copper \ netime sed alone 
son our kettle, sometimes in combination 
vith silver the n nificen ettle i 


¢ 5 ) - _ 

Her ern Per In A. H. 559 (A. D 
103 1 | color elle produced | he 
? TY ? Tr) ? ; 

xtaposition of copper and silver is charac- 


rist of Persian bronzes of the twelfth 





entul ind 1s seldom seen in \Mesopota- 
n metalwot 
» this group ¢ welfth-centurv Persiar 
ronzes belongs round box also acquired 
the Museum. Although similar boxes 
be seen in several European museums 
nd private collections, the tvpe is relativel\ 
ire. Our box shows an engraved decoration 
laid with red copper and silver. As in 


examples dating from the twelfth and 


I | I ne pI Que rt rreol.l 
I Nay On tl DOX proper are panels 
, ro] rn ted h 
{ Ol separated | S\ 


and their followers, the 
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Whenever such rosettes appear in Islamic 
metalwork, they indicate a Persian origin.® 
On the cover and along the bottom of the 
box are Persian inscriptions expressing the 
customary good wishes to the owner. 

From the thirteenth century the use of 
copper for inlay became rare, and silver 
wasemploved almost exclusively. Gradually 
the inlaid ornament covered a larger pro 
portion of the surface. In a fourteenth- 
century brass bowl decorated with en 
sraved designs richly inlaid with silver (fig 
2) the undercutting is less pronounced and 


SOME FRENCH PRINTS 


No time in history is better known by its 
prints than the coherent period of the French 
eighteenth century, which ended with the 
Revolution. Most familiar by 
reproduction are the engravings produced 


widespread 
in the latter part, beginning about 1760 
when the flamboyance of the rococo was 
changing under classical influence to the 
elaborate simplicity and formal daintiness 
which became the style of decoration known 


ds |_ouls XVI The 


Museum recently ac- 





FIG. 2. BRASS BOWI 


PERSIAN, SECOND HALI 


the plaques are held in place by series of 
notches. In circular compartments formed 
by interlaced bands are scenes representing 
a sultan seated on a throne and a courtier 
standing at each side. The oval compart- 
ments contain Persian inscriptions giving 
the titles of an anonvmous ruler of the Mon 
gol dynasty. The lower portion and the bot- 
tom of the bowl are decorated with a series 
of lobed compartments with arabesques and 
plant motives in the naturalistic stvle intro 
duced into Persia from China during the 
Mongol period. The thin, elongated figures 
wearing conical Mongol caps are character 
istic of Persian metalwork of the fourteenth 
century. M.S. DIMAND 

Persian bronzes are often wrongly assigned to 
Mosul. On Islamic metalwork o 
the fourteenth century, se 


Vohammedan D rat {rt 


INLAID WITH 


ILVER 


THE XIV CENTURY 


quired from the sale of the Cortlandt Field 
Bishop collection a number of characterist 
% 


this time, as well as a few whicl 


prints ol 


show a little of what happened to Frencl 


prints from the Revolution to the Empire 
The group is a desirable supplement to the 
Museum’s collection of French eighteent! 
century prints 

lhe typical black-and-white engraving 
of the late erghteenth century 


mechanics of their production, the result 


in inheritance of systematic, collectin 
cipline, handed down from generation 
veneration of engraver From. the 
when Colbert, under | XIV, found 
he Cabinet des I mpes and made Gérat 
dick 
] < } \ 
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\udran “‘graveur du Re enabling him to theme, the engravings after Baudouin have 
set up an extensive workshop by commis- at best a flourish of the grand manner of a 
ming him to engrave the long series of the = noble baroque ancestry. Such a print as 


battles of Alexander, the engraving profes L’Enlévement nocturne, Nicolas Ponce’s 


sion had been an official organization, united — masterpiece in engraving, Is a particularly 
by traditional rule nd methods. Since dashing piece of opéra bouffe. In it, as in va 
16055 its members had been admitted to the Simonet’s engraving of Le Danger du téte- 
\cadémie de Peinture et de Sculpture. Great a-téte (also after Baudouin), is apparent the 
eighteenth-century workshops like those of | remarkable facility of the best contemporary 
Le Bas and Wille employed young men to engravers in producing varied effects of 
work on their publ ons and trained then light n the one, moonlight on a rather 
to a proficiency that has probably never tumultuous outdoor scene; in the other, fire- 
been equaled in such numbers and homo light in a quiet, small room. In 1769, the 
eneit t any other period. As a const vear of his death, Baudouin exhibited Le 


quence of this unified system of training, in VModeéle honnéte, for which, as often, Boucher 


di\ dual ditlerences ol engraving stvle were s said to have suggested the subject and 
perceptible only to a myopic and searching composition. For the second time Baudouin 
eve, and several engravers could work ot chose Moreau le jeune, the greatest painter- 


ne print without disturbing its smoot! engraver of the late eighteenth century, to 
effectiveness. While the official engraving make the preliminary etching for the print 


tvle Was continuous in tradition from the = after his gouache. The print was finished 


me of the lovely prints after Watteau and with the burin by Simonet. Although the 
lancret up to the end of the eighties, there somewhat fuzzv sentiment was the subject 
was a progressive evolution in’ technique of discussion, Baudouin’s gouache was sen- 
wards compactness and finish sational. Bachaumont wrote of the Salon of 
\lthough the greater number of French — 1769, “Entre les différents petits tableaux a 
eighteenth-century prints were reproduc gouache de M. Baudouin, le public se porte 
ons of the work of painters and illustrators en foule vers le Modéle honnéte, qui malgré 
high standard of draughtsmanship was 1 plusieurs détauts de bon sens excite lintérét 
quired of the engravers. A few of the most du spectateur Ihe Museum’s impression 


eminent of them, lke Cochin, Moreau | of this print 1s in the first state, the pure 
jeune, and Augustin de St. Aubin, were as etching by Moreau. Moreau wrote on an 


celebrated for their drawings as for thei mpression of a different eau forte, “Vous 
engravings and not only made original  scavés monsieur qu’une Eau-forte destinée 
prints after their own designs but had their a estre termineée au burin est toujours sans 
drawings reproduced by other engravers. harmonie’’*; but our present taste hardly 
Nicolas de Launavy, the most skillful of the agrees with his criticism. The clean, expert 
reproductive engravers of the later period lines of a fine eighteenth-century eau forte 


often refined and corrected in his prints the like this one have a vitalitv that needs no 
hasty or faulty draw ng of some ol the CXCUSeS 


gouaches from which he worked. When he Of the prints which Moreau designed 


had a genial painter like Fragonard to 1 himself, the Museum has added to the 


terpret, he made prints like the well-known Monument of Costume and the illustrations 
Chiffre d’Amour, in which suave design and — for Rousseau and Laborde several records 


understanding translation are combined © of historical happenings. [he Exemple d’hu- 





with complete harmon. manité donné par Madame la Dauphine le 


One of the painters of the time whos 10 Sbre 1773 was etched by Martini and en- he 
work was most often engraved was Piert eraved by Godefrov. It illustrates a charac- 
\ntoine Baudouin, the pupil and son-i E. Bocher, Les Gravures franca «XVIII 
law of Boucher. His light-hearted gouaches ( Prerre-Antoine Baudoutn (Paris, 1875 
furnished the designs for mani the fash p. 30 
furnished the designs tor many of the fash : : 
ionable amorous anecdotes known as ¢ ‘ F Vo , “ Por 
flampes calantes. Silly and often mawkish in i882 0 
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t T al a | ( 
mpathe ntere \ pm 
been Wounded in h Vineyard D < 
fleeing from Louis NV’s hunting. part 
“ h tl lauphine i her ladies have fol 
wed spe rs. She s hurried dows 
n her carriage, and, accompanied | | 





trated by Moreau is the Couronnement de 
h Gaucher made his most 

nbitious engraving. The scene takes place 
in the theater of the Comédie | rancaise 
March 30, 1778, just after the sixth perform- 
of Voltaire’s /réne. The eighty-four- 
vear-old author, who has just returned to 
Paris atter nearly thirtv vears’ absence, is 





FIG. 2. LA TOILETTE DI 


BY FRANGOIS JANI 


dauphin, is shown comforting the man’ 
wife. In the words of Mme du Detfand 
‘Madame la Dauphine, toute en larmes, s« 
jette presque au cou de cette malheureuss 
l’assure que son maf&i n'est pas mort.” The 
mot of the princesse de Beauvau ts as pene- 


5g Madamela | ) L1uphine 


suivait la nature; M. le Dauphin suivait 


trating asitis precise 


Madame la Dauphine.” The episode had 
great popular appeal, and was repeatedly 


drawn and engraved and painted on fans 


other human and happv incident illus 
nornel man <¢ hap ncld iu 


VENUS. COLOR ENGRAVING 


NI 


I AFTER BOUCHER 


seen in the left upper box, between his niece 
and Mme de Villette, standing to acknowl- 
edge the applause of the audience. On the 
stage below is the tableau of the ¢ rowning ol 
his bust by the actors. In this state of the 
print the bust resembles closely the one 
made that year by Houdon, which still be- 
longs to the Comédie Francaise and which 
was shown recently in the Museum’s Ex- 
hibition of French Painting and Sculpture 
of the Eighteenth Century. Mme Vestris is in 
the center, about to step forward and ad- 
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Y ITSO al nor 


itde | dress a poem of adulation to the revered old — of Paris in Januar 


» Honor of the 
in. Moreau’s unusual ability to compose — birth of the dauphin. Both show Louis XV] 
most me 


dace a crowd of many minute, recognizable fig- and Marie Antoinette as king and queen 
aise. ures and faces 1s ably seconded here by participating in the ceremonies at the Hotel 
orm- | Gaucher, who was noted as an engraver of de Ville 

lour- | tinv portra ts. Wo prin by another il I 


d to 


C, IS 





vl- FIG. 3. HEUR ET MALHEUR, OU LA CRUCHE CASSEE. COLOR ENGRAVING 
BY PHILIBERT LOUIS DEBUCOURT 


he In 1770 Moreau succeeded Cochin as _ nal engraver are the well-known pair, A 
ne “dessinateur des Menus-Plaisirs,” which  Moins soyez discre Comp ri 

ye meant that he had to make drawings and serments, by Augustin de S \ 1, tr 
ch engravings of all the court fétes and state — ditionally said to be portraits of the art 

x- ceremonies. Iwo of his large official prints — and his wife in their you 

re ire the Festin royal and the Bal masqué, \bout the last decade 

in which record part of the last fétes of the epoch of French life which wa if 
d- ancien régime, the celebrations by the Cit) so definitely | he Revol , xs 
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nainte 
Paine? 


as Lavreince, became the vogue in Paris 


Nicol: 


He was of negligi 


ble importance as an art 


but the numerous prints reproducing his 


detailed gouaches have become monu 
ment of the chic of this period. Two larg 
auviller, L’As- 
\ssembléc 


famous as re 


prints engraved by Dequey 


semblée au concert and | 


In these engra' 
and decorations, ren 
dered in every detail of fashion and luxur 

and the ladies and gentlemen who so dec 
probably reproducs 


the Salon is suy 


become them 
actual scenes in high lite 
Pose d to be that of the duc de Luvnes lhe 
le of their engraving shows the culmin 


t\ 


\ 


tion of the tendencies that had developed 


through the century in the academic schoo 
In contrast to the open, sparkling boldness 
of the engravers of Watteau, the techniqu 
is a petit point, minutely varied and clos« 
[hat such large prints engraved in this wa 
still carry and are filled with air and light 
delicate and crepuscular, it 1s true—1is proot 
of the highly developed skill of even a minor 
engraver of the day 

\t this time other engraving techniques 
were rivaling the classic French style. Among 
other methods of obtaining tone, stipple et 
graving “‘dans le goat anglais” was popular 
a symptom of the fashionable Anglomani: 
Frangois Regnault’s stipple engraving of Le 


nib 
pul 


Baiser a la dérobée after Fragonar 


i, 
lished in 1778, looks incongruously like a 
English print. The painting was one of those 
in which Fragonard showed the influence ot} 
the current taste for seventeenth-centur\ 
Dutch interiors. The sedate pose, gleaming 
satin dress, and high finish, so different 
from his familiar impetuous brio, are en- 
sraved with creamy delicacy and infinit 
polish. 

Color engravings had also become an im 
portant part of French printmaking. En- 
“a la poupée,” that i 


gravings colored 


printed from one plate inked by hand for 
each printing, had been used occasionally in 
the previous century; but Le Blon’s three 
color process, invented by him around 1710 
and brought by him to France in 17 
the first in which several plates were used t 


print the different colors. His particular 


37 Was 


{2 


method was not very successtul, but various 


lrench engravers 


experimented more attractively with other 


later eighteenth-centurs 


techniques of color printing from several 
plates. In purely reproductive engraving the 


{ 


most successtul and able of them was Fran- 
cols Janinet. Histwo prints after Fragonard’s 
L’Amour and La probably the 
most beautiful and faithful color reproduc- 


Lohe are 


tions of the eighteenth centur\ 


mitated wit 


In them he 
h amazing closeness the pearly 
lightness of Fragonard’s enchanting putt 


\nother Masterpiece Ol his, La Toilette de 


Vénus (fig. 2), Was made from the painting 
by Boucher now in this Museun 

t-tfective color prints, similar in technique 
to Janine were made by a number 


the rmen. Amongthem are Laurent Guyot’s 
LaS nnette, after Mallet apparent UNIGUe 
in the Museum's proof state before letters 
interesting bystander’s views 


Revolution by Sergent- 


ind some Very 


ire vol tionist h mselt 
But the greatest name among engravers 
Philibert Louis De- 


urt. Trained as a painter and starting 


bucou o 
s pasticheur of Dutch little masters, he 


exhibited at the Salon for a few vears with 
some versatility and talent, became inter- 
ested in multiplying his paint 
graving, and after a few experiments began 
to produce the color prints 


D vit ;7Ne | 
yade him famous. He mastered all the 


Ou | 5 


intricate techniques for imitating tone bi 
engraving and used them in new combina- 
tions and experiments of his own. The re- 
sults were a succession of color prints of ex- 
traordinary and 


idvilic pair 


inimitable quality. The 
Heur et malheur (fig. 3) and 
L’ Escalade, were published in 1787, during 
his finest period of production. Although 
they are rather darker in tone than most ot 
his color prints, the colors are glowing and 
vibrant, and the effect of an early summer 
dawn in L’Escalade 
ful. Debucourt drew with lively observation 
Even among his earlier color 


is particularly success- 


and originality 
prints there was evident a tendency to bur- 
lesque a deliberate sly exaggeration, which 
developed, through the Revolution and into 
the Napoleonic vears, into frequent carica- 
ture. During the Revolution caricature had 
become a popular form of expression In 
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France. Les Courses du matin ou la porte 
d'un riche, of 1805, with its crowd of sleazy 
applicants for a rich man’s favor is an amus- 
ing example of his satirical commentaries 
\lthough his great color prints were made 
during the eighteenth century. he continued 
working nearly up to his death in 1832, in all 
styles and all techniques, often reproducing 


the work of other men to earn a living. The 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


ARI 


finest of 


Frascati of 1807 (not printed in colors) is 
one of his later prints. The 


the | 
classical interior of the celebrated restaurant 
of Napoleonic fashion, adorned by its stifl 
parvenu society, 1s a rather melancholy con- 
trast to the elegant lightness of Lavreince’s 
\ssemblées of the so recent eighteenth 
century, 


Avice H. New in. 


NOTES 


MarcH CONCERTS. 
free symphony concerts in 1936 will be given 
inthe Museum under the direction of David 
Mannes on Saturday evenings March 7, 14 
21, and 28, at eight o’clock. 
ERRATUM. In the January issue of the 
BULLETIN, page 12, a scarab commemorat- 
ing the opening of a lake by Amen-hotpe II 
described as dating from 1422 B.c. The 


correct Vear IS 1400 B.¢ 


Was 


\t a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees held January 20, 
lowing persons, having qualified, were elected 
in their respective classes: FELLOW FOR LIFE, 
Harold Kk. Hochschild; Sustaininc Mem- 
Mrs. Herbert S. Darlington, Edward 
L. Holsten, Julius Loeb. ANNUAL MEMBERS 
were elected to the number of twenty-two 


VIEMBERSHIP. 


1930, the fol- 


BERS, 


\ Geometric Cup. A charming product 
of Athenian geometric art has been added 
to our collection. It is a cup with two high 
handles!—an early with 
a scene, on each side, of a man, sword at 
holding two horses by a lead. The 
motive of a 
appears not 
metric art; 
as here. The delicate brushwork, the re- 
strained composition, the feeling of mov: 
ment in the figures make this little cup a 
masterpiece of its kind. 

We note the conventions of geometric art 
in its later phase: the triangular upper body, 


kantharos in fact 


Waist 
“horse tamer” in a svmmetrical 
design infrequently in 


YCO- 


but nowhere else so attractivels 


etcher Fund. Placed tt 


\ no. 35.11.32: § : 
Recent Accessions. H 


month in the Room of 


with handles) 53¢ in. (13.7. cm 


lhe second series of 


{3 


the spindly arms, the departure here and 


there trom the earlier silhouette, the com 





VIII CENTURY B.C. 


GEOMETRIC CUP, 


paratively developed renderingof the horses’ 
Ihe date should be 


legs in the second half 
of the eighth century B.« G. M. A. R 


On Thursday, Marcl 
B. Wace will 


llustrated talk 


\SpeEcIAL LECTURE 
19, at four o'clock, Dr. A. | 
eive, in the Lecture Hall, an 
on Roman Portraiture. Dr . 
fessor of Classical Archaeology at Cambridge 
formerly Director of the 
British School of Archaeology at Athens 
and Deputy Keeper of the Victoria and Al 
bert Museum, and is Well known asanauthor 


and lecturer. [The public is cordially invited 


Universitv, was 


to attend. 


EXHIBITION OF JAPANESI 
AND LorLeET ACCESSORII 
March 1 through 
pecial showing ol 
and toilet art 


\ SPECIAI 
HarRORNAMENTS 
In Gallery H 14 from 
March 29 there will be a 


the hair ornaments, pouches 








I ised by Japanese women. The well seum, presenting in a convenient format 
known collection of Baron [no Dan of — groups of important objects from the collec- 
lokvo, lent for this « on, will be supple- tions, have proved increasing| popular 
mented by similar objects bro t together nd those who have used the earlier ones 
from the Far | ern galler will welcome the p tblication of the seventh 
olume in th ri Fhe subject, [slamic 
THE STAFF. The Museum records with Pottery of the Near East,' is one which is of 
leep regret the recent deaths of three mem nterest not only to students and workers in 
bers of the s Paul R. Bollo, who had ceramics, but to anvone who enjovs the 
been a Draughtsmaninthe Superintendent’s beauty and distinction of design which are 
Office since he joined the staff in 1893; characteristic of Near Eastern potter 
Arthur |. Boston, who came to the Museum ['wenty-one important examples, show- 
11914 as Assistant Keeper of the Benjan ing the development of the potter’s art in 


\ltman collection: and Walter H. Dornhoe- the Near East from the tenth to the seven- 


ler, Wno had been i e Super endent’s teenth centur\ have been chosen for the 
Office since 1925, as Assistant to the Sto twenty plates of this picture book. The 


Clerk and then as Time Clerk, introduction, by M.S. Dimand, Curator of 
Near Eastern Art, takes the form of a brief 

THE ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1935. At the — historical survey, placing each piece illus- 
xty-sixth annual meeting of the Fellows of | trated according to period and locality and 
notes on the characteristic colors and 
seum of Art, held at the Museum on Mon ornamental motives used in each type o 


day, January 20, 1936, the President, Georg wart 


oO 
bin 


Blumenthal, for the Trustees reviewed thi lhe handboo} ued to accompany the 
ictivities of the vear 1935. Robert A. Lovet rrent exhibition of the work of Francisco 
pr sented the re] I ot 1 Tre sure rol ( ) I nced pact 22 son sale 


= 
= 
/ 


ports of the Trustees, tl Tre urer ] [nity f New York, 1 an 

1 } I Bound int per Pr r 5 eT T rt es 1 
the Director, will as usual be mailed to all sag it 

: the serie re J fj ) it HH ( f falta} 

the Members of the Museum early in Marcl Pee ee « a ie S ctainnar il T] 

It will be sent to others upon request to the fcanthus M 1) ra Hi rica irn 
Secretary of the Museum, t Armor, and Private | 1 

eoyht 1} (thers are in preparation 
MA hy ( j / } yy ] 
Two Ni PUBLICATI B HE vi Pr New York. 8vo. [x], 8 pp., 50 ill. Bound 11 
s—eUM. The picture bor sued by e Mi paper. Price 50 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


BY DEPARTMENTS 





(a7 ! i 
chases | NONYV) { nor (34 a ircha (2 
Laces, English, Purcha 2 
NEAR EASTERN Medals, Plaques, etc., American, French, ¢ 
Metalwork, Persian, Purchase (1 the | Sarah ¢ her Hewitt (1), Soctets 
Textiles, Egypto-Arabic, Purcha ; ists (2); Purchase (1 
Woodwork, Egypto-Arabic, Persian, Pu Metalwork, French, Gift of Gabriel Wel I 
2 ulpture, French, G f Mrs. Car / 11 
Textiles, French, English, Purcha 0 
FAR EASTERN Furniture, English, Gi Mr. ai Mrs. Lu 
Costume Accessories, Chinese, Purcha 1 Vincent Lock I 
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AMERICAN WING 


Glass Pur 
PAINTINGS 
American 
PRINTS 

Gill / 


Mrs. Bella 


LIBRARY 


Books, G1 


Lhe pro 


} ri M 2 Vr 
] ( rsinm mem J 
y iW ] p } ) Wa) ka 2 
1art n Ai : Pho TApNs, G 
Vrs H Wr 5 
174), Gerard | 
Zauer \2 
Mise NI 
Etta ¢ Dr / ( I 
MUSEUM EVENTS! 
FEBRUARY IO——-MARCH 8, 1936 


LECTURES AND 


Museum staff is announce 


ll an Orient Prints and Ceramics, 2. Miss Dur 
3 pn Color in Embroidery. Miss Corn 
tl an Color in Paintings. Miss Cort 
2 p.m \n Approach to Painting, 2. Mrs. | 
0:30 al Gallery Talk (Older Childret Mr. St 
30am Story Hour (Younger Childre Mrs. G rd D 
11 a.m. Ontental Prints and Ceramics \l 1) 
2 p.m Color and Design. Miss Corne 
1 a.m Color Planes Paintings Miss ¢ or! 
2p.m n Approach to Paintir Mrs. | I 
10:30 a.m. Story Hour (Younger Children). Mrs. Roswe 
I m. | Oriental Prints and Ceramics, 4. Miss Dut 
p.m. Color in Floral Motives. Miss Corns 
11 a.m., Medium and Technique: Paintings. Miss ¢ 
2 p.m.}| An Approach to Painting, 4. Mrs. Fansler 
0:30 a.m.) Story Hour (Younger Children). Mary Gould D 
ta.m. Oriental Prints 1 Ceramics, 5. Miss Dut 
2p.n \n Approach to Painting, 5. Mrs. Fansler 
10:30 a.m. Story Hour (Younger Children). Eleanor 
FOR THE PUBLIC 
I] m European Deg rallve \r (sener | \| 
’ Color Planes: Paintings. Miss Cor 
2p.m. Motion Pictures 
2p.m.)| XVII to XIX Century Furnishings Miss | 
2 p.n European and Oriental Paintit Contr \M 
Fansler 
; p.m Character of the Room. Miss Corns 
11 a.m The Collection of Paintings (General Tour). Mrs. | 
11 a.m The Art of France, 18. Miss Abbot 
2p.m.. Motion Pictures 
2p.m.. The Collection of Paintings (General Tot | 
+ p.m The Skill of the Ancient Armorer, 6. Mr 
yp.m.. Plant Forms in Design. Miss Corne 
11am Italian Painting after 1500, 2. Miss Ab 
2p.m.| Story Hour. Mrs. Gaylord Davis 
2 p.m.) Court Costumes. Miss Bradis! 
2 p.m. | Renaissance Furniture (Historical Sur M 
ram of radio talks £ en regula Ver ot )] \ 
ed in the ne spaper 
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he Ved ( ( n(Gsener our \\ Freen Ay eri 
he Decorative Arts, 4. Miss Bradist Galleri 
1] ( \rcl Com | () \\ 
Lt re). C. Gr Lal Lt re H 
} rt of Fr > \\ (; eT S 
, \\ n P res Le re H 
2pn | : py ’ ‘ : ( ’ \] r "| ( eTies 
{p.m De , he Grapl \rts. Miss Cor ( iSSToOK iN 
n | n Paintir er 1600 Miss A Lecture Ha 
2pn Story Hour. Marv G 1 Davi ecture Ha 
> pn DY r e Arts of the XVII Ce I H{ ! I 
ev). Mr. Busselle U rie 
{ lhe Entri o the Athe \cro} } 
Dinsmoor ( el 
M 
, Jour. Marv G 1) re H 
2p.m.| Decorative Arts of the XVII Century (H Sur 
é Mr. Busselle Galleries 
( rdination of Design and Color. Miss Corns Classro IN 
{ ' Problen p Portraiture. Roy Cortiss L¢ ure H 
I lhe Amer n Wing (Gener Lour Miss rad Caadlierie 
7 } ments of Desi Introductior Miss ¢ rne ( ISSTOt IN 





2 p.m.| American Tradition, 1. Mr. Busselk Galleri 
11.a.m.| The Egyptian Collection (General Tour). Miss Miller Galleries 
1 Saints and Svmbols in Painting. 5. M \bb (; erie 
1] ( \rcohite re 1 t Allie \r \\ Lt 
ré C. Gra Lakarge ecture Ha 
: ; 1D | \ Miller Classy \ 
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MARCII 
5 2pm [he Classical Collection (General Tour). Mr. Sha Galleries 
2p.m. Motion Pictures Lecture Hal 
2p.m The Historic Schools of Painting » Miss Abbot Galleries 
it a.m. Italian Painting after 1500, 4. Miss Abbot Lecture Hall 
2p.m.. Story Hour. Eleanor W. Foster Lecture Ha 
2 p.m.| Goya: Paintings and Prints. Mrs. Fansler Galleri 
2p.m.. Decorative Arts in the Period of Louis XIV (Histor 
Survey). Miss Bradish Galleries 
3; p.m.) Winslow Homer (For the Deaf and Deafened). Jane | 
Walker Classroom B 
} p.m Modern Art and the Greek Ideal. Walter Pach Lecture Hall 
S p.m.) Symphony Concert. David Mannes, Conductor Entrance Hall 
8 2p.m.. Story Hour. Eleanor W. Foster Lecture Hall 
2p.m.. Decorative Arts in the Period of Louis XIV (H r 
Survey). Miss Bradish Galleries 
p.m Design in Dress Gillender Le ure | la (opur ( SST IK 
$p.m.| Industrial Design Today (Gillender Lecture). Richar 
F. Bach Lecture Ha 
EXHIBITIONS 
The Work of Francisco Goya Gallery D 6 [Through March 8 
Japanese Hair Ornaments and Toilet Ac- Gallery H 14 March 1 through 
cessories March 209 
French Prints and Ornament of the XVIII Galleries K 37-40 | hrough February 15 
Century 
Egyptian Acquisitions, 1934-1935 Third Egyptian Room Continued 
Oriental Prints and Textiles lextile High School, 351 lhrough Marcl 
West 18th Street 
Ancient Greece and Rom« Staten Island Institute of [hrough M 
\rtsand Sciences, Stuy- 
vesant Place ot. veorge 
Ancient Egypt: Its Life and Art ames Monroe Higt lhrough Mar 
School, East 172d otreel 
and Boynton Avenue 
lhe Bronx 
The Near Fast Hudson Park Branch Li Februar ro 
brary, Seventh Avenue 
1 Leroy Street 


CLOSING OF THE PRESENT CLOISTERS 


Beginning February 10, 1936, The Cloisters, the branch of The Metropolitan Museun 
of Art at 698 Fort Washington Avenue, will be closed to the public preparatory to the re 
moval of the collections to the building being erected for them in Fort Tryon Park. The 
construction of the new Cloisters, the gift of John D. Rockefeller, ]r., is well under wa 


and it is hoped that the original collections, together 


with subsequent accessions, will be 


installed by the first of January, 1938. This early closing of the old building is necessary 


because manv of the architectural elements in it are to be built into the new structure 
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